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Art. III. — Histoire de la Maison Royale de St. Cyr. (1686 - 
1793.) Par Theophile Lavallee. Paris : Fume et Cie. 
1853. 

" There are certain events," says Madame de Sevigne" in 
one of her charming letters, " of which we cannot hear too 
many particulars." It is well for her fame that such is the 
fact. The wonderful fascination of her writings can scarcely 
be explained by the acknowledged beauty of her style. We 
listen with delight to her lively gossip and pleasing descrip- 
tions, not only because they breathe so tender an affection for 
her darling daughter, and sparkle with the brilliancy of the 
subtlest wit, but because they place us on so friendly and 
familiar relations with the Rochefoucaulds, the Conde"s, the 
La Fontaines, and the Racines of her age. An imperishable 
interest attaches to the circle of geniuses which surround- 
ed the throne of the Grand Monarque. St. Cloud in its 
palmiest days could not assemble such a court as was 
gathered, like one family, in the spacious palace at Ver- 
sailles. "We are all curious to learn of the inner, and what 
may be termed the domestic, life of that royal household. 
We linger with pleasure over the sparkling pages of Madame 
de Sevigne", Madame de Lafayette, the Abbe" de Choisi, and 
the sharp-sighted St. Simon. 

With a kindred pleasure do we receive from M. Lavallee a 
picture of life at the Royal House of St. Cyr. Guided by his 
spirited history, we propose to give a sketch of that celebrated 
school, which was planned by Madame de Maintenon, found- 
ed by Louis XIV., protected by both of his successors, and 
finally destroyed in the storms of the Revolution. So distin- 
guished are the names which appear in its annals, and so 
closely were its fortunes associated with those of the throne, 
that, in reading the story of its origin, prosperity, and downfall, 
we obtain an acquaintance with many of the illustrious char- 
acters of France, and pass in review the remarkable changes 
of an eventful century.* 

* M. Lavallee has had access to the famous manuscript Memoires des Dames de 
St. Cyr, a portion of which La Beaumelle obtained in some unknown manner, and 

32* 
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The continuous wars of Lous XIV. impoverished thousands 
of his nobles. Before his time, they had sold their services to 
one feudal lord or another, and had fought, now for, and now 
against, their king. The possessions of the conquered party 
had been the lawful booty of the victors. But Louis XIV. 
completed the union of opposing factions, which was begun 
by Henry IV., and carried on by Richelieu. The discords 
of jealous dukes and of rival commanders were forgotten in 
loyalty to the monarch. A rigid military discipline was 
established. Unquestioning obedience and unwavering de- 
votion were required from the officers. A large part of their 
life was spent in costly campaigns. Their pay was small. 
Their chief reward was the glory which they won. Their 
estates, deprived of their personal care, and burdened with 
heavy taxes, were declining in value. Thus many a gentle- 
man, whose breast was covered with badges of honor, was 
reduced to utter destitution. "Wounded officers were seen 
begging bread at the gates of the palace of Versailles. Their 
families were suffering in want. Their children were growing 
up in ignorance. 

Policy, no less than gratitude, induced the king to relieve 
the distress of those gallant men, who had placed their prop- 
erty and their lives at his service. He therefore founded the 
HStel des Invalides, as a home for disabled soldiers, schools 
of cadets for the instruction of the sons of gentlemen, and 
the Royal House of St. Cyr, for the education of young ladies 
of noble birth. 

The establishment of this last institution was due to the 
suggestion of Madame de Maintenon. The remembrance of 
her early misfortunes had doubtless quickened the kindly im- 
pulses of a heart, which was naturally inclined to charity. 
The striking vicissitudes of her life had acquainted her with 
many a trial and sorrow, and had taught her especially the 
value of early education and faithful training. She was born 

wrought into his Lettres de Madame de Maintenon and his Memoires sur Madame de 
Maintenon. These are the works which Voltaire attacks so fiercely in the notes to 
his Steele de Louis XIV. He would have been glad to see the positive proofs, 
which are now before us, that La Beaumelle made material changes in the letters, 
which he published as literal copies from the manuscripts. 
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in a prison, where her father, Theodore d'Aubigne, was con- 
fined for counterfeiting money, and was carried with him to 
Martinique when she was but four years of age. On her 
return, at the age of ten, with her sister and her widowed 
mother, she was placed in a convent at Paris, by order of the 
queen-regent, to be converted from the Protestant faith of her 
fathers. Scarcely had she left the convent, when her beauty 
and talent attracted the attention of the witty and celebrated 
Scarron. She at first refused the hand of the poet, who was 
bent by disease " into the shape of the letter Z," as he himself 
says. But being left in poverty by the death of her mother, 
she consented at last to marry him. She learned of him 
Latin, Italian, and Spanish, and acquired that familiarity 
with literature which fitted her so well for her subsequent 
career. Their house was the resort of the most brilliant and 
elegant company of that age. Her modest but dignified bear- 
ing commanded the respect and esteem of her numerous 
visitors. She was left in widowhood at the age of twenty- 
five. With a pension of two thousand livres, which she 
received from Anne of Austria, she lived in simplicity and 
comfort at the Convent of the Ursulines, where she had been 
educated. She mingled with the gay and learned society of 
the Hotel d'Albret and the HStel de Richelieu, the succes- 
sors to the fallen HStel de Rambouillet. It was there that 
she made the acquaintance of Madame de SeVigne, Madame 
de Lafayette, Madame de Coulanges, and also of Madame 
de Montespan, with whose name her own was to be so un- 
pleasantly associated. This lady induced the king to restore 
to the young widow her pension, which had been stopped on 
the death of the queen-mother. She afterwards procured for 
her the post of governess to the children whom she had borne 
to Louis XIV. When the children were legitimated by their 
father, Madame Scarron shared the apartment of their mother 
in the palace. The king was not at first pleased with her 
society ; but he became more and more attached to her, and 
finally, in 1674, he presented her with the estate of Maintenon, 
and permitted her to take the name of Madame de Maintenon. 
From that time she occupied the place in the esteem of her 
royal master which had been before accorded to Madame de 
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Montespan. She succeeded in making the king more atten- 
tive to his wife daring the few months for which that neg- 
lected woman survived. In a little more than a year after the 
death of the queen, she was secretly married to the royal 
widower. Her influence upon him was decided and apparent. 
He became more moral in his habits. He was more rigid in 
his devotions. He was even more attentive than before to 
business. Respect was paid to her by all of the royal family. 
Parliaments and provinces, bishops and cardinals, sought the 
king's favor through her. Princes and monarchs solicited her 
intervention. Even the Pope placed his nuncios under her 
protection. But no conspicuous position was assigned to 
her on public occasions. She appeared among the ladies of 
the court on terms of perfect equality. It is doubtful whether 
she had so great influence in politics as has been often sup- 
posed. The king certainly consulted her on questions of 
state. He sometimes held his council in her presence. He 
occasionally asked her advice, saying : " Qu'en pense la 
raison ? qu'en pense voire soliditS ? " But her chief office 
was to amuse rather than to advise him. His misfortunes 
had rendered him weary, desponding, and morose. Hers was 
the hardest of all tasks, — to study the caprices of an old 
man, who was no longer " amusable," to be now his com- 
panion and now his servant, and, regardless of her own 
numerous trials, to be always attentive, always sympathiz- 
ing, and always cheerful. 

Yet her manifold duties did not make her forgetful of the 
poor. Her benefactions were accompanied by her prayers, 
and often by her tears. She was one day solicited by 
Madame de Brinon, an Ursuline nun, to aid her and a sister 
of her order in maintaining a school, which they had founded 
at Montmorency, for the education of girls. She at once sent 
her some pupils, the children of poor parents, and paid for 
their support. She visited them often, and became so deeply 
interested in their welfare, that she wished them to be nearer 
Versailles. She rented a house at Rueil, presented the schol- 
ars with clothing and furniture, and moreover called in the 
peasant children of the neighborhood, and gave them such 
instruction as they were fitted to receive. 
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The expenses of the institution were soon so great, that she 
called on the king to assist her. She set forth so clearly the 
Wants of his noblemen's daughters, that he at once complied 
with her request. He had just purchased the estate of Noisy 
to enlarge the park of Versailles. He ordered the school to 
be removed to the castle of Noisy, which was to be adapted 
to its new use by an outlay of thirty thousand livres. One 
hundred girls were to be supported there at his expense. The 
scholars were transferred from Rueil to their new home in 
February, 1684. There they found a pleasant garden, laid 
out by Le N6tre, spacious halls, and a beautiful chapel, on 
which the Pope bestowed some relics of Sainte Candide. The 
classes were called the red, the green, the yellow, and the 
blue, from the color of the ribbons which they wore in their 
hair and at their waists. They devoted quite as much time 
to needle-work as to study. It was while they were here that 
they wrought the famous bed for the king. They also made 
ornaments for the cathedral of Strasburg, which city had just 
been retaken by the French. 

Madame de Maintenon spent much of her time with her 
growing school. The minutest details did not escape her 
notice. She attended the sick, she supervised the cooking, 
she ate at the pupils' table, she taught them how to bow and 
to make their toilette. The ladies of the court soon asked 
and obtained permission to visit the school. The Dauphiness 
also went. For a time the courtiers at Versailles talked of 
little else but the institution at Noisy. The king himself at 
last honored it with his presence. He was especially struck 
with the discipline, which was so firm, that not one of the 
girls turned her head to see him as he entered their room. 
He was so well pleased with all that he saw, that he decided 
to establish the school upon a firmer foundation, and to insure 
it a permanent existence. It was therefore soon after resolved 
by the Royal Council that two hundred and fifty girls of noble 
blood should be maintained and educated gratuitously, until 
they had reached the age of twenty. 

It was seen at once that the supply of water at Noisy would 
be inadequate to the wants of the new institution. By the 
advice of Louvois and Mansard, the village of St. Cyr, which 
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was less than a league distant from the palace, was finally 
selected as the most suitable place for the school. The estate 
of the Marquis de Brisson was purchased at an expense of 
91,000 livres, and Mansard was ordered to draw the plans 
for a building. The cost of arranging the grounds and con- 
structing the edifice was 1,400,000 livres, a sum equivalent 
to $ 600,000, money of our time. 150,000 livres were devoted 
to the furniture. The tapestry, curtains, and decorations of 
each class were of the color which distinguished that class. 
Revenues to the amount of 150,000 livres were at first secured 
to the school, and 30,000 livres more were afterwards added. 

The king was especially desirous that the school should not 
become a convent. He wished the girls to have a simple and 
uniform dress, but also to be prepared for lives of active use- 
fulness. He carefully revised the regulations which were 
prepared by Madame de Brinon and Madame de Maintenon, 
and then submitted them to the inspection of the Bishop of 
Chartres, the Pdre de la Chaise, the Abbe Gobelin, Racine, 
and Boileau. There were to be a Superior, thirty-six dames 
professes, twenty-four sceurs converses, and two hundred and 
fifty girls of noble families, none of whom could be admitted 
when less than seven or more than twelve years of age. 
These girls could remain till they were twenty years old, 
and dowries were provided for those who were married upon 
their departure. The institution was placed under the es- 
pecial protection of Madame de Maintenon, and Madame de 
Brinon was named Superior for life, though her successors 
were to be elected triennially. A medal was struck in honor 
of the completion of the undertaking, and the royal histori- 
ographers, Racine and Boileau, were charged to make worthy 
mention of the royal munificence in establishing the school. 

The removal of the girls from Noisy to St. Cyr was attended 
with considerable pomp. They were conveyed in the carriages 
of the king, and were escorted by the Suisses of his household. 
The procession was led by priests, bearing the cross, and sing- 
ing the Veni Creator. The road was crowded with spectators. 
The girls were enraptured with the charms of St. Cyr. It 
seemed to them, as their memoirs say, " the image of an 
earthly paradise." The house was consecrated by religious 
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services, and the regular exercises of the school were begun 
without delay. 

Certain rooms were appropriated exclusively to Madame 
de Maintenon. It was her chief joy to escape from her ser- 
vitude at the palace, and take refuge in this tranquil home. 
She was as unremitting in her attention to the pupils, as she 
had formerly been at Rueil. During the remainder of her life 
her best powers and energies were given to her beloved girls. 
The princes and princesses soon came to visit them. The 
fallen Madame de Montespan, incited by curiosity, or per- 
haps by a higher motive, was often seen in this home of her 
rival. It was here, indeed, that the rite of confirmation was 
subsequently administered to her. The king himself at length 
came to see the results of his benefactions. A body of the 
clergy, preceded by the cross, met him in the outer court. 
When he reached the door, he was greeted by Madame de 
Brinon. Behind her stood the dames, clad in long veils and 
mantles, and bearing wax tapers. Still farther back, the girls, 
arrayed in their plain but tasteful attire, were arranged in 
double ranks. He passed down the lines between them, 
entered the church, and listened to the Te Deum and the 
Domine Salvum. Then the girls marched along before him, 
bowed with reverence, and entered the yard. As he followed 
them out, their three hundred voices surprised him with this 
prayer, which they chanted, as is said, to the tune which we 
call " God save the King." * 

" Grand Dieu, sauvez le roi ! 
Grand Dieu, vengez le roi ! 

Vive le roi ! 
Qu'a jamais glorieux, 
Louis victorieux 
Voye ses ennemis 

Toujours soumis. 
Grand Dieu, sauvez le roi ! 
Grand Dieu, vengez le roi ! 

Vive le roi ! " 

The instruction which was furnished at St. Cyr during 



* The French assert, that Handel heard the tune at St. Cyr in 1721, and borrowed 
it to sing the praises of George I. The English musical critics assert that the nuns 
of St. Cyr took it from Handel, and first sang it at their great reception of Louis XTV. 
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the first few years of the school tended to make every girl 
a copy of Madame de Maintenon. There was devotion 
without austerity. There was elegance in dress, combined 
with simplicity. Beauty was enhanced by a few, but taste- 
ful, ornaments. The substantial elements of education were 
not neglected, yet refinement was especially sought. The 
gallant and ingenious epistolary style of Voiture and Balzac 
was commended as a model. The finest passages from the 
works of the poets were learned and recited. Recreation, ex- 
ercise, conversation, everything, was so directed as to develop 
a character that might adorn the highest society, and yet be 
prepared for any station in life. The system imparted those 
graces and accomplishments which gave to the women of the 
seventeenth century their peculiar fascination and influence. 

While Madame de Maintenon was thus preparing the 
daughters of the nobility for lives of usefulness and honor, 
she established a claim to the gratitude of every friend of 
letters. She called Racine from the retirement in which he 
had been living for more than ten years, and induced him to 
write his Esther for her school. Madame de Brinon had 
written insipid verses for the girls to recite, until they became 
disgusted with her doggerel, and would learn it no more. 
Madame de Maintenon, whose nice ear also was offended, 
suggested that the scholars should be allowed to recite such 
passages from Corneille and Racine as should seem to be 
suitable for youth. Therefore scenes from Oinna, Andro- 
maque, and IphigSnie were attempted. The rugged verse 
of Corneille was not successfully rendered ; but the tender 
and flowing lines of Racine were given with great pathos 
and beauty. Madame de Maintenon feared lest this diver- 
sion should create too strong an attachment to the study of 
the profane drama. She therefore asked Racine to furnish 
the school with a poem on some moral or religious theme, 
in which songs should be introduced. She promised him 
that it should be retained at St. Cyr. The poet knew not 
what to reply. He had solemnly renounced dramatic poetry 
as sinful. To avoid temptation, he had scarcely indulged in 
any kind of poetical composition. Yet even the most scru- 
pulous conscience could see no harm in writing for the inno- 
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cent entertainment and intellectual culture of these girls of 
St. Cyr. But, on the other hand, might he not imperil the 
fame which he had won by his Iphiginie and his Phedre, if 
he attempted a work for the amusement of girls ? However 
much he may have regretted his earlier course, he would not 
willingly give a proof that his genius had declined while he 
had been occupied in a more commendable career. His 
dearest friend, Boileau, strongly urged him not to undertake 
it. But the subject which was furnished by the Book of 
Esther impressed him so forcibly, as one most appropriate 
to the circumstances of the school, that he could not forbear 
beginning a piece. No sooner had Boileau and Madame de 
Maintenon heard a few scenes, than they encouraged him to 
complete the play. 

When it was finished, Kacine, who had taught the finest 
actors of his day the art of declamation, proceeded to select 
those girls of St. Cyr who were best fitted to represent the 
different personages, and to give them the necessary instruc- 
tion. Mademoiselle de Veillane took the part of Esther ; 
Mademoiselle de Lastie, belle comme le jour, that of Ahas- 
uerus ; Mademoiselle de la Maisonfort, sister of the celebrated 
woman of this name, that of Elise ; Mademoiselle de Glapion, 
afterwards the confidential friend of Madame de Maintenon, 
and Superior of the House, that of Mordecai. The prologue 
was written expressly for Madame de Caylus, the cousin of 
Madame de Maintenon. She was then but seventeen years 
of age, but had already been married three years to the Count 
of Caylus, after having refused the hand of several wealthy 
courtiers. " Jamais," says St. Simon of her, " un visage si 
spirituel, si touchant, si parlant; jamais une fraicheur pa- 
reille ; jamais tant de grace ni plus d'esprit; jamais tant de 
gaiete et d'agrdments ; jamais creature plus se*duisante. Elle 
surpassait les plus fameuses actrices a jouer des comedies." 

As the piece was to be played before the king, preparations 
of becoming magnificence were made. Madame de Mainte- 
non ordered for the actresses Persian garments, which were 
adorned with pearls and diamonds. The royal scene-painter 
and musicians lent their aid. A vestibule was speedily trans- 
formed into a theatre. When all was ready, the king, with 

vol. lxxxv. — no. 177. 33 
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the Prince of Conde' and a few courtiers, came to witness the 
performance. He was equally delighted with the acting of 
the young and timid, but graceful scholars, with the flattering 
allusions to himself which the poet had introduced, and with 
the freshness and beauty of the girls, who were arranged in 
the order of their classes around the amphitheatre. The 
Prince of Conde was moved to tears. Racine had no sooner 
escorted the actresses from the stage, than he hastened to the 
chapel to render up his thanks to God for the success which 
had been granted him. 

So lavish was the king in his praises of the play, that soon 
it was necessary to represent it again in the presence of the 
Dauphiness, the Duke of Orleans, the royal princes, a few 
priests, and the celebrated Madame de Miramion, whom 
Madame de Sevigne" calls a " mother of the Church." " To- 
day," said Madame de Maintenon, " we play for the saints." 
Madame de Caylus represented Esther. " All the Champ- 
mesl6s in the world," writes the Abbe de Choisy, " had not 
her ravishing tones." 

Now all the courtiers wished to see the play at St. Cyr. 
Repeated representations were given. Some of the girls 
were so anxious to succeed, that they knelt down behind 
the scenes, and said their Veni Creator, in order that they 
might be prevented from forgetting their parts ; " and I be- 
lieve," says the pious old Dame de St. Cyr who has preserved 
for us these details, " that God, who saw their innocence and 
their good intentions, heard their prayers." Mademoiselle de 
la Maisonfort once hesitated a little. When she left the stage, 
the sensitive Racine exclaimed, " You have ruined the piece ! " 
She burst into tears. He quickly drew his handkerchief from 
his pocket, wiped the tears from her eyes, and began to con- 
sole her, so that she might not appear to have been weeping, 
when she should return to her part. Nevertheless the king 
observed the redness of her eyes, and when the courtiers and 
ladies learned its cause, they laughed heartily at Racine for his 
impulsive anxiety and kindness. 

There was scarcely an illustrious person at Versailles or in 
Paris, who did not ask permission to attend the dramatic ex- 
hibitions at St. Cyr. Bossuet, Pere de la Chaise, the President 
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Lamoignon, Madame de Coulanges, Madame de Sevigne", 
who has given us many a glance at these scenes in her lively 
letters, priests, magistrates, and bishops, all found pleasure in 
witnessing the performances of these beautiful girls. An 
invitation was esteemed a mark of royal favor. " The min- 
isters left the most pressing business," says Madame de 
Lafayette, to behold the Esther. The king himself used to 
be door-keeper. He stood at the entrance, and, holding his 
cane across the passage, required every one to show his ticket 
of invitation. 

A more distinguished assembly than any which had before 
been gathered within the walls of St. Cyr was gathered there 
on the 5th of February, 1689. Not only were the king and 
all the royal princes and princesses in the audience, but also 
the exiled James II. of England and his queen. They were 
occupying the palace of St. Germain as the guests of their 
cousin of France. They were living in a splendor and state 
to which they had been strangers in Whitehall. Louis had 
invited them to St. Cyr. With a large retinue he met them 
at the gate, showed them the house, and explained to them 
the object and the influence of the school. The Esther was 
then represented with a power and a brilliancy which had 
never been equalled. All opposition and criticism were for- 
gotten in general admiration. 

A fortnight from the day of James's visit to St. Cyr, the court 
were appalled by the sudden and mysterious death of the 
young queen of Spain, the niece of Louis XIV. All amuse- 
ments were at once suspended. But during Lent of that year 
Racine wrote four sacred songs, which, together with an ode 
by Madame DeshouliSres, and a cantata in praise of Madame 
de Maintenon, were performed in presence of the king and 
queen of England. During the following year, 1690, the 
Esther was played several times at the king's request. A 
number of Jesuits were present, and among them the austere 
Bourdaloue. 

So highly was the king pleased with the diversions at St. 
Cyr, that he asked Racine to write another piece. Accord- 
ingly the next year appeared the Athalie. But this splendid 
drama, the crowning effort of the poet's genius, was not des- 
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tined to so favorable a reception as its less meritorious prede- 
cessor. It was found that the presence of the court had pro- 
duced an unfavorable influence upon the minds of the girls 
and the teachers. The love of display, of rank, and of honor, 
which is never too weak in the heart of a Frenchwoman, was 
gaining a power which threatened to destroy all profitable 
study and serious meditation.* Madame de Maintenon 
therefore conformed to the advice of some of her religious 
counsellors, and resolved to forbid theatrical representations, 
though Bossuet, Fenelon, the Abbe Gobelin, and many other 
illustrious priests, saw no harm in permitting them to continue. 
But the king would not allow her to abolish them. Athalie 
was therefore played ; but the preparations were of the sim- 
plest kind. Louis XIV., the king and queen of England, 
Fenelon, and a few others, were the only spectators. Madame 
de Maintenon was almost the only one who perceived the 
real beauties of the piece. The others called it " terrible," but 
"cold and uninteresting." After this no visitors were per- 
mitted to witness the acting at St. Cyr. But at different 
times, during the three following years, the king invited the 
girls to play in his private apartments at Versailles, in the 
presence of the princes and a few gentlemen of rank. The 
poet, who had contributed so much to the glory of St. Cyr by 
his Esther and his Athalie, was never forgotten by the grate- 
ful pupils. In his last illness they offered public prayers in his 
behalf, and afterwards listened with eager interest to Madame 
de Maintenon's description of his closing hours and peaceful 

death. 

The reform which was begun at St. Cyr was carried still 
further. Madame de Maintenon was so filled with regret at 
the unhappy results of her brilliant entertainments, that she 
proscribed all high intellectual pursuits. She deprived the 
scholars of all their manuscripts. She confined their reading 
to strictly religious books. She took from them all their 



* Though the gentlemen of the court were forbidden to talk with the girla, the 
exchange of glances could not be prevented. Thus were formed attachments 
which resulted in marriage. Thus began the acquaintance between Mademoiselle 
de Marsilly and M. de Vilette, who were afterwards married. She was left a 
widow, and was subsequently married to Lord Bolingbroke. 
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jewels and superfluous ornaments. She increased the amount 
of their manual labor. She appointed regular confessors for 
the school. In fact, in 1692 the House was formally changed 
into a convent of the Order of St. Augustine. 

The girls took their vows at the age of eighteen, and dedi- 
cated themselves to works of piety, and especially to the 
education of the young orphans who were admitted to the 
school. They found their chief diversion in music. Their 
collection of chants, motets, choruses, and passages from the 
operas of Lully, was large for that age. At the Christmas 
festivals the king sent his private musicians to play religious 
symphonies in the spacious hall at St. Cyr. Sometimes he 
ordered his military band to perform their spirited pieces in 
the court-yard of the school, for the amusement of the daugh- 
ters of his faithful soldiers. 

Madame de Maintenon evinced the same care in training 
the hearts of her pupils that she had shown in cultivating their 
intellect and their taste. She endeavored to supplant their 
ambition and their pride by humility and piety. She remon- 
strated and exhorted both in private and in public. She 
watched over every person in the institution with all the 
fidelity of a mother. But she soon had proofs that the con- 
vent was exposed to perils more subtile and dangerous than 
those which had threatened the House of St. Cyr in its more 
worldly form ; for, with her own approval, the dames received 
and cherished a heresy which disturbed the peace of the 
whole Gallican Church, caused Fenelon to be a prisoner in 
his diocese, and banished from the convent three of the most 
brilliant women whose names adorn its rolls. That terrible 
error in faith was the mystical doctrine of Quietism, which 
was preached by Madame Guyon. This remarkable lady, in 
whose charming conversation and devout aspirations Madame 
de Maintenon perceived nothing to awaken her suspicions, 
was permitted to associate freely with the dames of St. Cyr. 
She told them, with her peaceful earnestness, of that entire 
submission to God which would make them indifferent con- 
cerning their future state, and would lead them to think, not 
of heaven and hell, but of actual and present communion with 
the Father of Lights. She depicted that blissful repose which 
33* 
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is assured to the soul that is ever in a prayerful frame. She 
described the untroubled happiness of a life that is absorbed 
in holy contemplation. The women, who had been so de- 
lighted with the verses of Racine, were now equally fascinated 
by the piety and eloquence of their zealous visitor. The 
doctrine of Quietism seized with peculiar power the mind of 
Madame de la Maisonfort, a woman whose genius would have 
rendered her conspicuous in any age or nation. She had 
been the most accomplished and distinguished teacher of the 
school from the time it was first established. To hear her 
converse with Racine on poetry, one might suppose her a 
Sappho; but to hear her talk with Fenelon on the heights 
and depths of God's boundless love, one would suppose her 
a Saint Theresa. Her intellect bore a close resemblance to 
that of Jacqueline Pascal. But, unlike that distinguished 
woman, she had a strong aversion to all vows, even to those 
of monastic life. She listened with intensest interest to the 
words of Madame Guyon. She corresponded with Fenelon, 
whom she chose as her confessor, upon themes so abstruse 
and transcendental, that others could not comprehend the 
deep import of those beautiful letters, whose melodious dic- 
tion they all admired. 

The Bishop of Chartres, to whose diocese the school be- 
longed, warned the king and Madame de Maintenon of the 
heretical tendency of these mystical doctrines. They were 
surprised to learn that they had been nourishing errors of faith 
in their cherished institution. Madame Guyon was at once 
expelled from the household. The building was searched, 
and all her writings were removed. Fenelon demanded a 
formal examination of her works. The Bishop of Chalons, 
Bossuet, then Bishop of Meaux, and Tronson, Superior of St. 
Sulpice, therefore held the famous conference at Issy. Fene- 
lon appeared before them and defended the teachings of 
Madame Guyon; but after eight months' deliberation the 
reverend judges unanimously condemned them. Fenelon 
acquiesced in their decision, " not by persuasion, but by defer- 
ence," as he said. His writings were also taken from the 
dames and the pupils of St. Cyr. Bossuet was sent to correct 
their grievous errors by familiar conversation with them. He 
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succeeded in winning all to his views except Madame du 
Tour, Madame de Montaigle, and Madame de la Maisonfort. 
The latter defended her position with so much logic and 
eloquence, that the prelate was unable to vanquish her by 
argument. She afterwards corresponded with him, and 
though she never accepted his doctrines, he always admired 
and respected her, and proved her faithful friend till the 
end of his life. 

Power was employed to free St. Cyr of the obnoxious her- 
esy, which could not be removed by the denunciations of 
the Bishop of Chartres, or by the persuasions of the Bishop 
of Meaux. By leitres de cachet Madame du Tour was sent 
to a convent et Grenoble, Madame de Montaigle to one at 
Chateaudun, and Madame de la Maisonfort to one at Meaux, 
where she placed herself under the special guidance of Bossuet. 
She continued a correspondence with many of the most dis- 
tinguished persons of her time, and particularly with her old 
friend Fenelon, who treasured every word from her pen. Her 
body was bowed and wasted beneath the burden of increas- 
ing years, but her mind retained its wonted vigor. With all 
the ardor of youth she engaged in the theological disputes 
about Jansenism, which so agitated France in the latter years 
of Louis XIV. ; and being again suspected of cherishing opin- 
ions which the Church condemned, she was sent to the Ber- 
nardines at Argenteuil. We know that she soon left that 
convent, but no history or tradition informs us where she 
passed the last days of her troubled life. 

Madame de Maintenon and the king both knew how many 
ties they had sundered in separating the three dames and the 
pupils, whose mutual attachment was so strong. They there- 
fore used every means to prevent any manifestations of dis- 
content in the school. The king sent the dames a letter 
from his camp at CompiSgne, absolutely forbidding them to 
receive the exiles ; and immediately on his return from the 
camp he visited their house, and preached them a kind of 
royal sermon. He assured them that it was with pain that 
he had been forced to measures so severe, but that he had 
been actuated solely by the desire to extirpate error from their 
home. " From that time," say the Memoirs, " Quietism 
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was no more talked of at St. Cyr ; it was entirely extin- 
guished." 

Before the king became utterly hostile to Fenelon, whom 
he called le plus bel esprit et le plus chimSrique de son 
royaume, he had named him Archbishop of Cambrai. Not 
that he was especially inclined, even then, to confer that 
honor on the preceptor of his grandson, but he had yielded to 
the urgent solicitations of Madame de Maintenon. Fenelon 
displayed his gratitude to her by selecting St. Cyr as the 
place of his consecration. The ceremony was performed in 
private, June 10th, 1695. The only persons present, besides 
the dames and scholars and Madame de Maintenon, were 
Bossuet, who was the consecrating bishop, his brethren, the 
Bishops of Chalons and Amiens, the three grandsons of the 
king, the Duke of Beauvilliers, and a few intimate friends of 
Fenelon. 

So close was the connection of the school with the for- 
tunes of the king, that the sunlight of every national success 
and the shadow of every national disaster, may be clearly 
perceived in the checkered history of St. Cyr. The mon- 
arch began every campaign by commending himself to the 
prayerful remembrance of his anges de St. Cyr. When the 
Dauphin set out for Philipsburg, and when James II. was 
ready to embark on his expedition against Ireland, he took 
them to the school to offer up prayers with those " innocent 
girls." It was his custom to write from his camp to the 
school or to Madame de Maintenon whenever he captured a 
city or concluded a treaty, and to ask them to return their 
thanks to God. They obeyed with trembling voices ; for 
the next post often brought them the tidings of the death of 
fathers or brothers, whose loss could never be replaced by the 
spoils of a conquered city. In the times of great distress, 
which were caused by the wars, the scholars were busied in 
making garments for the poor. Some of them were allowed 
to visit the sick and suffering peasants in the village, and 
carry them such relief as the house could afford. 

It has been frequently affirmed that the revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes originated in Madame de Maintenon's room 
at St. Cyr. She often chose that quiet retreat to consider 
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the questions of state which the king submitted to her. It 
is doubtful whether she had any taste for political affairs, but 
almost all her friends, including the Bishop of Chartres and 
Fenelon, strongly urged her to influence the king in matters 
of public interest. They thought that she was a safer guide 
than his crowd of courtiers. Their confidence in her judg- 
ment was frequently justified by the wisdom of her acts. 
She was rarely deceived in her estimate of men. She trusted 
in Luxemburg, Boufflers, Villars, and Berwick, but not in 
Vendome and Catinat. She condemned the invasion of the 
Palatinate, one of the darkest deeds of that age. She re- 
commended the reception of the will of the king of Spain. 
And it is now quite clear that she did not request the monarch 
to revoke the Edict of Nantes. Rather, from deference to his 
opinions, she consented to what he had already resolved to 
accomplish. " Why do you say," writes Voltaire to one of 
his friends in 1752, " that Madame de Maintenon had much 
to do with the revocation of the Edict of Nantes ? She tol- 
erated that persecution, as she tolerated that of the Cardinal 
de Noailles and that of Racine, but certainly she had no part 
in it. That is a fact beyond dispute." Her letters and her 
words, as reported by the dames, show that she was shocked 
by the cruelties which Louvois practised in executing the 
commands of the king. She also retained to the last her 
Protestant servants, whom Louis wished her to dismiss, or to 
force into the Romish Church. 

It will be remembered that the persecution of the Hugue- 
nots by the king was one of the causes of the formation of 
the league of Augsburg. He at last succeeded in dissolving 
that league by making a treaty with the Duke of Savoy, by 
the terms of which the eldest daughter of that prince was 
betrothed to the Duke of Burgundy. She was then only 
eleven years old. She was brought to France and intrusted 
to the care of Madame de Maintenon, who placed her at 
St. Cyr. She assumed the name of Mademoiselle de Lastie, 
and remained there till the time of her marriage. She formed 
a strong attachment to the school, and remembered it with 
peculiar pleasure in all her later years. Two days after her 
wedding she repaired to the church of St. Cyr, where the girls 
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chanted the Te Deum, and sang a Hymn to St. Louis, which 
was written for the occasion. She used often to come to this 
home of her childhood, to pray for her aunt, as she called 
Madame de Maintenon, and to escape the atmosphere of the 
court of Versailles. She presented the dames with her por- 
trait, which was suspended in their hall between that of the 
king and Madame de Maintenon. Sometimes she carried a 
few of the girls to Versailles, where, in a private manner, they 
played certain parts of the Esther and the Athalie. The birth 
of her children was celebrated at St. Cyr by special prayers 
and songs of joy. 

During her residence at the school, the king went more 
frequently than before to pass his leisure in conversing famil- 
iarly with the dames, in attending the services of the chapel, 
and in witnessing the animated sports of the numerous chil- 
dren. There, more than anywhere else, he seems to have 
forgotten that haughty and majestic bearing which he so 
constantly maintained in the midst of his court The mon- 
arch became a man. He strolled about in the gardens, now 
chatting with Madame de Maintenon, now stopping to take 
a child upon his knee, and respond to its innocent prattle, 
and then reluctantly returned to the palace at Versailles. 

It was, perhaps, at this period that St. Cyr approached 
most nearly to the ideal of its patroness. Humility, gentle- 
ness, and simplicity reigned in the hearts of the scholars. 
The love of the world was no longer their ruling passion. 
The fame of their piety extended throughout France. The 
Pope sent them indulgences, presents, and letters. The holi- 
est prelates desired to be consecrated in their church. Bos- 
suet, Fenelon, Bourdaloue, and Massillon all preached in their 
pulpit. The superiors of all the convents in the country asked 
for the demoiselles de St. Cyr. But though many took the 
monastic vows, Madame de Maintenon still wished that more 
of them should marry. " What I lack," said she, " is sons-in- 
law." Some of them married men of distinction ; but the 
dowry which they could draw from the public funds was not 
large enough to attract many suitors of that day. 

The sad war of the Spanish Succession soon plunged St. 
Cyr into the deepest anxiety and distress. Madame de Main- 
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tenon was entirely overwhelmed by the continued defeats 
of the royal armies. The halls resounded with the sobs of 
the girls, whom the battles of Ramillies and Blenheim had 
rendered orphans. The king came in person to console them. 
Prayers were offered in all the convents of France for bless- 
ings upon the cause of the monarch. The Duchess of Bur- 
gundy passed whole nights in the chapel of St. Cyr. Famine 
came at last to fill up the measure of general suffering. Then 
did the charity of the dames de St. Cyr shine forth in its 
brightness. They sold all their ornaments to buy bread for 
the convent of Gomerfontaine. Madame de Maintenon set 
them the example, which they willingly followed, of living on 
oatmeal bread, and distributing the rest of their food among 
the poor. But their misfortunes were not yet complete. 
They were called to mourn the death of their spiritual direc- 
tor, the Bishop of Chartres. He testified his affection for 
them by bequeathing to them his heart. Two years after, in 
a single month, died the Duke and the Duchess of Burgundy, 
and their son, the Duke of Brittany. When their bodies had 
been placed in the sepulchre, Louis XIV. repaired to St. Cyr, 
where he had so often watched with delight the innocent 
amusements of the departed princess. He had not yet been 
seen to shed a tear, or heard to utter a complaint. But now, 
in the oratory of Madame de Maintenon, he bowed himself 
down at the foot of the altar, by the side of his faithful com- 
panion, and mingled his tears and his prayers with hers. He 
then went forth with new vigor and strength, to form those 
resolves which startled all Europe, and lay those great plans 
which thwarted his foes and preserved the integrity of his 
empire. 

Scarcely had he conquered an honorable peace when his 
aged frame began to fail under the power of a fatal disease. 
Day and night did the inmates of St. Cyr send up their 
supplications in the chapel.. All help was in vain. On the 
1st of September, 1715, he breathed his last. In his death 
the school suffered a loss, which was greater than they judged 
it, even in that time of their deepest sorrow. Madame de 
Maintenon chose their house as her home. The Eegent as- 
sured her of his support and his influence in favor of St. Cyr. 
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The royal council continued to her the annual appropriation 
of forty-eight thousand francs, which Louis XIV. had granted 
her. The Duchess of Orleans, mother of the Regent, came 
to pour false declarations of friendship into her ear, and the 
queen of England to condole with her sincerely. She de- 
clined receiving the visits of any of the royal family, except 
the Duke of Maine, her former pupil. She parted with her 
servants and equipage, and lived in as great simplicity as 
was proper for her health. She distributed all her income 
in charity. The hours which she did not devote to prayer 
she occupied in teaching children to read or to sew, and in 
pleasant converse with her faithful friends. Thus she spent 
the last four years of her life, gradually yielding to the in- 
firmities of age, and preparing for her final departure. 

While she was yet strong enough to receive the calls of 
her friends, she was visited by Peter the Great, of Russia. 
In a letter written on the following day, June 11, 1717, she 
describes their interview. " The Czar arrived at seven o'clock 
in the evening. He sat down by the head of my bed ; he 
inquired if I was sick ; I replied that I was ; he asked what 
was the matter with me ; I answered, ' Extreme old age.' He 
did not know what to say, and his interpreter appeared not to 
understand me. His visit was very short. He drew back 
the curtains at the foot of my bed to see me. You may be 
assured that he was soon satisfied." He took with him a 
plan of the house, but he seems not to have been deeply 
impressed by the institution itself. His practical mind was 
much more interested in the model of a ship or the invention' 
of a machine. 

Madame de Maintenon steadily declined until the 15th of 
August, 1719, when, after three hours of agony, she passed 
away. " Then," says the good old Dame de St. Cyr to whom 
we are indebted for so many particulars, " then there was one 
common cry of grief in all the house, and one can imagine 
what was our sorrow to find ourselves thus separated for ever 
from her who had, after God, secured us our fortune and our 
happiness in this life. We wept for her most bitterly, and 
everything which recalls to us her memory still occasions us 
deep emotion." She was buried with becoming solemnities 
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in the church. To the slab of black marble which designated 
her grave, the novices used to come, as to a sacred shrine, to 
pray on the eve of their profession. There, too, the scholars 
who were about to depart implored the Divine blessing upon 
their attempt to carry into life " the maxims and principles of 
St. Cyr." Everything which was hers was retained to the 
last as a precious relic. At the destruction of the house, her 
room and its furniture were found as she had left them on 
the day of her death. 

After her decease her favorite institution was not without 
friends. The young king had often been carried to St. Cyr 
while he was under the care of his nurse. At the age of 
twelve he went there to the confessional, and assured the 
dames, through Marshal Villeroy, of his good wishes and pro- 
tection. The Regent also aided them most kindly so long as 
he lived. "When the young Infanta of Spain was brought 
to France as the betrothed of Louis XV., St. Cyr was 
chosen as her principal place of education. She was re- 
ceived by the school with the same honors that had been 
accorded to the Duchess of Burgundy. The king himself 
then made a formal visit to the school, with a retinue of two 
hundred persons. When the Infanta was sent back to Spain, 
Maria Leczynski, who was chosen as queen, hastened to 
St. Cyr, on the third day after her arrival at Versailles, and 
prayed the dames to consider her as a second Madame de 
Maintenon. At her urgent request, they allowed the girls to 
play Esther in her presence. She frequently occupied the 
•apartments reserved for her, and found especial pleasure in 
meditation and devotion before a rude statue of the Virgin 
which stood in the garden. That statue acquired a melan- 
choly interest from the death of a girl, whom the dames had 
refused to admit to the novitiate. Upon a cold night in 
winter she knelt before this image to implore the aid of the 
Holy Mother. Tradition tells us that her prayer was an- 
swered, even as it was falling from her lips. The compas- 
sionate Virgin took her to her bosom. For on the following 
morning she was found dead in the snow. She was ever 
after regarded as a saint. 

St. Cyr was the place where Stanislaus used to visit his 
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daughter, the queen. Etiquette forbade him entrance at Ver- 
sailles. When he was called to the throne of Poland, he 
chose St. Cyr as the residence of his wife. She remained 
there three years in the most friendly relations with the pious 
dames. The French queen went to see her every day. 

But though names so distinguished were still connected 
with the house, its fortunes were manifestly declining. Car- 
dinal Fleury looked upon it with no favor, and though the 
queen wished her children to be educated there, they were 
sent to the Abbey of Maubuisson, where they were shame- 
fully neglected. Sickness, too, was making fearful inva- 
sions upon the little flock. The prevailing dampness of the 
place induced dysentery and pulmonary complaints. Louis 
XV., therefore, at last consented to repair the decaying edifice, 
and to improve the drainage of the grounds. He also in- 
creased the revenues of the institution. But its day of glory 
had passed. The teachers had forgotten the precepts of their 
departed patroness. They made their education narrow and 
bigoted. They became avaricious. Their property swelled 
to such an amount that the jealousy of the public was ex- 
cited. 

"While tracing the fortunes of the school during the reign of 
Louis XV., we ought not to forget the visit of Horace "Wal- 
pole in 1769. He himself has told us, in his pleasant style, 
of the reception which was given to him and the ladies of the 
court by the dames de St. Cyr, of the singing of the choruses 
from Athalie, and of the dances which were executed by the 
girls, while a nun, " a little less skilful than St. Cecilia, played 
the violin." 

Louis XVI. was favorably disposed towards St. Cyr. He 
chose the dames as the almoners of his charities. But he did 
not give to the school that personal attention which it had 
received from Louis XIV. Royal patronage, moreover, was 
a poor protection against the approaching revolution. The 
estates of St. Cyr did not escape the violence of popular ex- 
citement. The royal arms, which had adorned the facade of 
the house, were soon destroyed. Repeated confiscations re- 
duced the helpless women to the brink of poverty. They were 
ordered by the Legislative Assembly to leave the building, 
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and the sum of twenty sous a league was offered to each 
dame and each girl, to pay the expenses of her journey home. 
It appears by the records, that the second pupil who left the 
school after the promulgation of this decree was Marie Anne 
de Buonaparte. Napoleon, then captain of artillery, having 
come to Paris upon business, resolved to remove his sister 
from the dangers to which she and her associates were ex- 
posed. In a wretched carriage the future Emperor and the 
future Princess of Lucca and Piombino set out from St. Cyr, 
on the evening of the 2d of September, 1792. The young 
captain little thought that in a few short years he should 
revisit that place to examine his Imperial Military School. 

The fearless resolution of the dames delayed for a time the 
day of their final dispersion. They began to depart on the 
30th of April, 1793, and on the 1st of May the last of their 
number bade adieu to their ancient home, by a solemn prayer 
at the tomb of Madame de Maintenon. Some of them re- 
turned to their families, but several of their number spent 
their days at Versailles in public instruction. The building 
served for a military hospital. The body of Madame de 
Maintenon was dragged from its grave, and, amidst the 
shouts of a brutal soldiery, was thrown into a hole in the 
cemetery. 

In the year 1800 the house was appropriated to the use of 
a college called the Prytanie Franpais. In 1802, M. Crouzet, 
the director of the college, exhumed the corpse of Madame de 
Maintenon, and with solemn ceremonies interred it in the 
court, which was overlooked by the apartments that she had 
formerly occupied. He erected a monument to her memory, 
and surrounded it with weeping-willows. But the remains 
of the poor woman were not long suffered to repose. In 
1805 the Prytanee was changed into a military school. Gen 
eral Dateil, who presided over it, destroyed the monument, 
tossed the decaying body into a rough box, and packed it 
away in a garret, among piles of old furniture. There it re- 
mained for thirty years. In 1837 Colonel Baraguay d'Hil- 
liers, then commandant of the school, obtained permission 
from the Minister of War to erect a monument in the chapel 
to the distinguished patroness of the Eoyal House of St. Cyr. 
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He found, in the grave where she had first been buried, the 
remains of her coffin, some spices, the heel of a woman's shoe, 
a little ebony cross, and some fragments of linen and of parch- 
ment. These and the bones, which had been lying neglected 
in the garret, he carefully placed in an oaken box, and enclosed 
them in a mausoleum of black marble, which bears this simple 
inscription : — 

CI-GIT 

MADAME DE MAINTENON. 

1635-1719. 

1836. 

It is the only relic of the royal house of St. Cyr which can 
now be found at the Ecole Militaire. 
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The decisions of courts are required by law to be promul- 
gated, printed, and published. The reasons of the decision 
are to be stated, to enable the court to expound the principles 
of law, and show their bearing on the case ; as also to give 
assurance of the permanency of the rules of law, and of the 
wisdom and impartiality of their application, by reference to 
other decided cases. The court may thus justify its conclu- 
sions to the jurisconsult, and secure the confidence of the 
community, while it settles the rights of litigants. The 
promulgation and publication of judicial opinions is one of 
the greatest safeguards of the purity of judges, and of the 
impartiality of their judgments. Published opinions become 
a part of the literature of the day. They are submitted to the 



